FAUST
mother; but she is young enough to see only what is good in
Martha. She knows she ought not to receive presents, but also she
knows how delightful they are, and how much better she looks in
jewels. She rejects Faust's first approach, but is a little flattered
by it.
She has reached the age when the woman in her is awakening,
and when it is quite natural and good that she should make her
own home. So, when she feels Faust's love, she is ready to cleave
to him as naturally as formerly she had belonged to her family.
She is completely unaware that there can be conflict between in-
stinct and right; when Faust proposes to visit her room, she is
only anxious that her mother should not know. Only when
Lieschen, at the well, vindictively rejoices in the misfortune of
another girl, who is bearing an illegitimate child, does she realize
how her love offends morality; it is a contradiction she cannot
understand or master:
And all that drove me to it,
Ah God! was so good! Alas, was so dear!
We see how this contradiction brings this child and mother to
ruin her own family. She follows her instincts because they are
good; but, once she reflects, her conscience fully affirms the con-
demnation of her behaviour uttered so harshly by Lieschen and
her brother. This unresolved conflict unhinges her mind, and she
kills her child; far from rescuing her, this act only drives her
further into the morass. And when Faust comes to carry her from
prison, in the few moments when her reason clears she fully
accepts the judgment of the law and throws herself on die mercy
of God. Gretchen's last request to Faust is that she should be
buried near her family, i.e., reconciled with them in death. To
the very end the dramatic struggle between the opposites, be-
tween nature and morality, remains tense; we can never relax
comfortably with the feeling, this or that is right.1
1 It has often been considered paradoxical that tne author of the Gretchen
tragedy should, as a minister in Weimar, have upheld die kw which condemned
infanticides to execution. But there is no suggestion in Faust that Gretchen's
execution is morally wrong.